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PILGRIMAGE SCULPTURE ^ 



Modern art may be considered to have begun with the Byzan- 
tine renaissance of the tenth century. This outburst of artistic 
activity seems to have spread from the East over Europe. Be- 
fore the year 1000 renewed artistic activity appears sporadically 
in several widely separated regions of the West. In Spain archi- 
tecture rose during the tenth century to extraordinary heights; 
capitals were carved with surprising skill in the Rhone valley, as 
in the crypt of Cruas or the baptistry of Venasque; while in Ger- 
many the Ottoman miniatures and ivories developed types of 
such beauty, that they impressed indelibly the memory of the 
twelfth century sculptors of France, and still serve as models to 
artists of today. By the eleventh century, the renaissance had 
enflamed the entire continent of Europe. 

In the East, figure sculpture was applied to the exterior of 
churches apparently as early as the seventh century, certainly 
from the time of the tenth century renaissance. The church of 
Achthamar in Armenia, a dated monument of 915-921 is adorned 
with sculptures which seem to indicate an Eastern derivation for 
many of the later developments in the West.^ Not only is the 
fact of monumental sculpture in stone here foreshadowed, but 
here are found numerous details which have become characteristic 
of occidental sculpture of the twelfth century. The draperies of 

^ The question of illustrations, always embarrassing, has become in this paper 
insolvable. The truth is that sculpture can be studied intelligently only by 
the aid of more photographs and better photographs than are anywhere at the 
disposal of the public, While awaiting the millennium when really adequate 
collections of photographs will have been acquired by our museums and libra- 
ries, my only way has been to choose for reproductions such sculptures or 
details as the reader might not be able readily to find in other publications. 
For well-known works I have tried to indicate books in which they have al- 
ready been illustrated. But reproductions of the quality of those in M. Vitry's 
Reims or M, Houvet's Chartres are exceedingly rare. In the average half-tone 
— and I am well aware that my own are no exception — ^precisely those details, 
essential for accurate study are lost. 

2 The church at Achthamar has been published by Strzygowski, Die Baukunst 
der Armenier und Europa, Wien, Scroll, 1918. 2 vols., 4to, pp*. 289 f. 
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Guglielmo and Santiago, the medallions of Angouleme, the ad- 
dossed statues of Loches and Estella, the gestures of Chartres and 
Aries, and a myriad of other features of western sculpture are 
anticipated. 

One of the oldest extant monuments of western sculpture is 
preserved in a remote village of the eastern Pyrenees. It is 
precisely in such regions that archaeology has taught us to look 
for retardataire art; and, indeed, no one who had an archaeological 
reputation to lose, or still less to win, would ever have dared 
assign the Untel of St.-Genis-des-Fontaines to an earher period 

than the latter part of the 
eleventh century, were it not 
for a unique chance. The 
hntel is dated between 1021 
and 1024 by an inscription of 
unquestionable authenticity.^ 
This rare good fortune fur- 
nishes us with a conspicuous 
landmark to guide our course 
over the uncharted waters of 
the early eleventh century. 

St.-Genis-des-Fontaines 
does not stand alone. In the 
tympanum of the not very 
distant church of Arles-sur- 
Tech is incorporated a relief 
(Fig. 1) obviously of the same 
school, but of finer and more 
advanced execution. This rehef also happens to be dated; the 
church was consecrated in 1046. We can, therefore, see the prog- 
ress that has been scored in twenty years. The same rate of de- 
velopment, if maintained, might easily arrive in another half 
century at the perfection of the capitals of Cluny. The sculp- 
tor of Arles-sur-Tech doubtless knew the earUer work at St.- 
Genis-des-Fontaines; but that was not the only source of his 
inspiration. If we compare his facial types, the folds and borders 
of his draperies with the Bible of Rosas ^ we shall be convinced that 
he also studied miniatures. 

1 The relief of St.-Genis-des-Fontaines has been illustrated by Andre Michel, 
Histoire de VArt, Paris, Colin, 1905-1912. 9 vols., 8vo, I, 2, p. 597. 

2 Paris, Bibl. Nat., Cod. lat. 6; illustrated by Clemen, Die romanische Monii- 
mentalmalerei in den Rheinlanden, Duesseldorf, Schwann, 1916. 4to, pp. 
335-336. 




Figure 1. — Christ and Evangelists: 

Arles-sur-Tech (Pyrenees- 

Orientales). 
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Another monument belongs to the same group. In the lintel 
of St. -Andre (Fig. 2) which is the next village to St.-Genis-des- 
Fontaines are sculptures so similar that one is almost tempted to 
call them the work of the same hand. St.-Andre is, however, 
evidently slightly later than St.-Genis; if we compare the heads 
of the three Christs we shall perceive without difficulty that they 
fall in the order St.-Genis, St.-Andre, Arles-sur-Tech. The relief 
of St.-Andre may be assigned to ca. 1030 without fear of serious 
error. 

In the interior of the church at St.-Andre has been preserved 
a fragment of relief (Fig. 3), mutilated almost beyond recognition. 




Figure 2. — Lintel: St.-Andre-de-Sorrede (Pyrenees-Orientales). 

It represents a haloed figure, possibly an apostle, holding an object 
broken away, perhaps a book. The interest of this figure for 
our study lies in the circumstance that the legs are crossed. 

This mannerism, which became a characteristic motive of the 
Spanish and Aquitanian schools of the twelfth century, is of very 
ancient origin. It is found for example in stone sculpture, in a 
Roman relief of the museum of Aries, and in the spandrel figures 
of Zwartnotz in Armenia/ a monument which dates from 641-661. 
The latter instance is of especial interest, because the legs are 
placed in precisely the ^^x" position generally associated with the 
twelfth century work of Toulouse. The motive of crossed legs 
was also widely diffused among ivories and miniatures in the East 
and West. It is impossible to determine from which among the 
many possible sources our sculptor borrowed the motive. ^ 

1 Published by Strzygowski, op. cit. p. 427. 

2 It may not be without interest to quote a few specific instances to show 
how common this motive was in the art of the first ten centuries. It is found 
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Several facts of importance may be deduced from the study of 
this group of sculptures of the first half of the eleventh century 
in the eastern Pyrenees. First is the indication that Europe 
derived its sculptured architecture from the East. In the pointed 
beard, the top-shaped head, the low and flat relief, the work at 

St.-Genis recalls Achthamar. The 
upper wings of the seraphim i ^e 
crossed in the two sculptures in 
precisely the same manner. The 
acanthus leaves of St.-Genis and 
St.-Andre are obviously of By- 
zantine type. One hardly knows 
whether to ascribe the horseshoe 
arches to the influence of Ar- 
menia or to that of Spain. 

Nothing would of course be 
more perilous than to assume that 
St.-Genis was the first architec- 
tural sculpture executed in Europe 
after the Romans. It is, indeed,, 
nearly certain that there were 
earlier examples. St.-Genis is 
merely the earliest extant instance 
of certain date available for 
study; but as such is a monu- 
ment of the greatest significance 
in enabling us to trace the drift 
of artistic currents. That the 
tide was flowing from the orient 
does not seem open to question. 

in an ivory box-cover of the fifth, sixth or seventh century preserved in the 
archaeological museum of Ravenna and illustrated by Pelka, Elferibein, Berlin, 
Schmidt, 1920, 12mo, p. 39; in an Irish manuscript of very early date, Dublin, 
Kells Gospel, Trinity College, A. I, 6 (58), illustrated by Zimmermann, 
Vorkarolingische Miniaturen, Berlin, Deutsches Verein fur Kunstwissenschaft, 
1916, 8vo and 4 vols., FoHo, p. 169; in a south Anglo-Saxon gospel of the ninth 
century, Rome, Vat. Barb. Lat. 570, fol. 9b, illustrated by Zimmermann, op. 
cit. p. 314; in a miniature of the Bible of Charles the Bald at the BibHotheque 
Nationale, illustrated by Venturi, Storia delV Arte Italiana, Milano, HoepH, 
1901 f., 7 vols., 8vo, II, p. 281; in a psalter of the same library dating from the 
tenth century, illustrated by Diehl, Manuel de VArt Byzantin, Paris, Picard, 
1910, 8vo, p. 569; in a miniature of a Bible of S. Paolo f. 1. m. at Rome dating 




Figure 3. — Haloed Figure inside 
Church : St.-Andre-de-Sorrede 
(Pyrenees-Orientales) . 
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It would be interesting if we could determine how the sculptor 
of St.-Genis absorbed these oriental influences. It seems as if 
either he, or one of his immediate predecessors, must have come 
in direct contact with the East. But it is certain that he also 
made use of an ivory carving. M. Andre Michel has remarked 
that the draperies and the drawing of certain heads show analo- 
gies with the pax of Duca Orso at Cividale.^ Even closer, per- 
haps, is the relationship to ivories of the Ada group. The draper- 
ies may be compared with a book-cover representing a beardless 
Christ surrounded by the evangelists in the Fitzwilliam Museum 

from the third quarter of the ninth century, illustrated by Boinet, La Miniature 
Carolingienney Paris, Picard, 1913, Folio, pi. CXXIV; in a St. Gallen manu- 
script of the last half of the tenth centiury at theUniversitatsbibliothek at Basel, 
No. B IV. 26, f . 68, illustrated by Escher, Die Miniaturen in den Easier Bihlio- 
theken, Museen und Archiven, Basel, Spittlers, 1917, Folio, VIII; in the Bam- 
berg Apocalypse of the tenth century, illustrated by Wolfflin, Die Bamberger 
Apokalypse, Miinchen, Konigliche Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1918, p. 38; 
in a tenth century Fulda miniature of the Universitatsbibliothek at Basel, No. 
A. N. IV. 18, f. 31, ed. Escher, op. cit. p. 34; in a manuscript of the eleventh or 
twelfth century, illustrated by Diehl, op. cit. p. 576; in a manuscript of the 
Winchester schodl, early eleventh century, British Museum, Stowe 944, illus- 
trated by Herbert, Illuminated Manuscripts, London, IVIethuen, 1911, 8vo, 
plate XIII; in a psalter of St. Swithun's Priory, school of Winchester twelfth 
century, British Museum, Cotton MS., Nero, C IV, f. 39; in the miniatures of a 
menologe grec of the eleventh century, executed at Mount Athos, Moscow, 
Bibliotheque Synodale, No. 183, illustrated by Treneff, Miniatures du menologe 
grec du Xle Siecle de la Bibliotheque Synodale a Moscou, Moscow, 1911, Folio; 
in the mosaics of the church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, assigned to the 
twelfth century; in the mosaics of Kief, dating from soon after 1037, illustrated 
by Diehl, op. cit. p. 482, and by Milet in Andre Michel, op. cit. I, 2, p. 192, etc. 
Crossed legs are also characteristic of the school of miniature painting of Salz- 
burg — see for example the Perikopenbuch von St.-Erentrud, Miinchen, Kgl. 
Hof- und Stiftsbibliothek, Clm. 15903, c. p. 52 or the Gebhardsbibel in the 
Stiftsbibliothek of Admont, Cod. 511, illustrated by Swarzenski, Die Salz- 
burger Malerei, Leipzig, Hiersemann, 1913, 2 vols., 4to, taf. XXVIII, XXIX, 
XXX. I strongly suspect, however, that this group of manuscripts was in- 
fluenced by the sculptures of the Southwest. Thence seem to come the attenu- 
ation, the revealing draperies, the heads tipped up, the movement, all character- 
istic of these miniatures. The armor is of precisely the same type as in the 
cloister reliefs of Santo Domingo de Silos. There is, indeed, nearly formal 
proof that the manuscripts were inspired by the sculptures. The initials of the 
Perikopenbuch aus Passau, Munich, Clm. 16002, illustrated by Swarzenski, op. 
cit. p. 300 have addossed figures evidently derived from jamb sculptures. 

I Illustration in Fogolari, Cividale del Friuli, Bergamo, Istituto Italiano 
d'Arti Grafiche, 1906, 8vo, p. 51. 
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of Cambridge/ the peculiar form of the aureole with the ivory of 
the same subject in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. ^ 

The three monuments which represent for us the school of the 
first half of the eleventh century in the eastern Pyrenees are all 
in the churches of Benedictine abbeys. It was only at a later 
period that Arles-sur-Tech, with which St. -Andre was united, was 
given to Moissac, and thus became Cluniac. In the first half 
of the eleventh century all three monasteries were of the pure 
Benedictine order, and thus in close ecclesiastical relationship, as 
well as geographical proximity. 

Since Cluny was the child of the Benedictine order, it is not 
surprising to find that important characteristics of Burgundian 
sculpture are foreshadowed at St.-Genis. The motive of angels 
holding an aureole with the figure of Christ was assuredly not new 
in sculpture; it is found for example in the paliotto of Pemmore at 
Cividale.'"^ It was, nevertheless, destined to become a favorite 
theme of the Cluniac school. The violent movement of the 
angels of St.-Genis foreshadows the superb angels supporting the 
aureoles of Burgundian tympana hke C'harlieu. The draperies 
of St.-Genis in their simple overlapping broad folds, cut like 
those of Chinese statues of the Tang dynasty, and in their man- 
nered spirals and whirls are strangely hke the types of drapery 
consecrated by the Burgundian style. The motive of a lintel 
decorated with figures standing under the arches of a Mind arcade 
became characteristically Burgundian. From all this we gather 
another proof, were any needed, of how closely Cluniac art 
depends upon Benedictine art. 

By far the most significant fact about the eleventh century 
sculptures of the Eastern Pyrenees is, however, their existence. 
Was it only in remote mountain valleys that sculpture flourished 
at this period in Europe? 

A little reflection suffices to bring conviction that such was not 
the case. Wackernagel* has brought to light the activities of the 

1 Illustrated by Goldschmidt, Die Elfenheinskulpturen aus der Zeit der 
Karolingischen und Sdchsischen Kaiser, Berlin, Cassirer, 1914, 2 vols., Folio, I, 
No. 7. 

2 Illustrated ihid. I, No. 23. 

3 Illustration in Fogolari, op. cit. p. 47. 

* Die Plastik des XL und XII. Jahrhunderts in Apulien. Leipzig, Hierse- 
mann, 1911. 4to. This study of Wackernagel, and the brief but weighty 
article by Professor Charles R. Morey, on the 'Sources of Romanesque Sculp- 
ture' in the Art Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 1, 1919 are fundamental for the intel- 
ligent study of mediaeval art. 
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sculptor Acceptus in Apulia. Of the three pulpits by his hand 
(those of Monte S. Angelo and Canosa are signed), one (Monte 
S. Angelo) is dated 1041 by an inscription. The activity of the 
master, therefore, falls in the second quarter of the eleventh cen- 
tury. In his work, especially in the head at Monte S. Angelo, 
there is none of the crudeness which archaeology has been in the 
habit of assuming as characteristic of the sculpture of the eleventh 
century. 

The same mastery of form, the same sense of beauty is shown 
in other stone sculptures of the eleventh century. Weese^ has 
published three remarkable statues at St. Emmeran of Regens- 
burg, of which the Christ is dated between 1049 and 1064 by an 
inscription. Again we find competent technique, a feeling for 
form and beauty. The Regehsburg statues show stylistic affin- 
ity with the tomb of St. Ysarn (1048) at Marseille, a highly 
naturalistic work of a subtlety rarely attained by the twelfth 
century. When we compare these works in stone with sculptures 
in metal, such as the doors (1015) or the column (1022) of Hilde- 
sheim, or the Area Santa of Oviedo (1075), we perceive, first, that 
the plastic art of the eleventh century was different in style from 
that of the twelfth century, but not necessarily inferior either in 
conception or in execution; and secondly that the modern archaeo- 
logical dogma, that the sculpture of the eleventh century was 
crude and barbarous is a serious and fundamental error. 

But it is more than time to turn to the great school of sculpture 
which flourished in the southwest of France and in Spain. . 

^^ Pout la sculpture romane/^ M. Bertaux has written, ^' U n'y a 
pas de Pyrenees.^' It is a commonplace of history that the exist- 
ing frontier between France and Spain was first established by 
St. Louis. Before the thirteenth century the mountains formed 
no barrier. The same peoples, Basques or Catalans, lived, as 
they still live, on both slopes. 

This fundamental fact has nevertheless been ignored by archae- 
ologists and historians of art. All students of Romanesque sculp- 
ture have followed one another in establishing a rigid division 
following the modern frontier. They have seen in Toulouse one 
school, in Spain another school. And especially if the author was 
French, he has found at Toulouse originality, power, inventive- 
ness; in Spain thoughtless copying of French motives. The fact 

1 Die Bamberger Domskulpturen. Zweite Auflage. Strassburg, Heitz, 1914. 
2 vols., 8vo, p. 103. 
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that at this period Toulouse was not French had no power to 
dampen the enthusiasm of patriotism. National vanity appears 
to have found the hvehest satisfaction in depreciating the monu- 
ments on the Spanish side of the frontier, and in praising those on 
the French side. 

Interest in this sport appears to have blinded all eyes to the still 
surely obvious truth, that the art of the two sides of the frontier 

is precisely the same. One 
style stretched from Santi- 
ago along the pilgrimage 
road^ to Toulouse and 
Moissac and Conques. This 
art is neither French nor 
Spanish. It is the art of the 
pilgrimage. It is as idle to 
discuss whether its creative 
centre was at Toulouse or 
at Santiago, as it is to dis- 
cuss whether that of north- 
ern French sculpture was at 
Paris or Amiens. Both 
Toulouse and Santiago were 
centres. The same sculptors 
were active at both. Reli- 
giously and consequently 
financially, Santiago was cer- 
tainly the more important. 
The cathedral possessed six 
sculptured portals against 
the single one of St.-Sernin. 
The atelier at Santiago hence 
naturally employed more 
artists than that of Toulouse; 
among the extant fragments we can trace seven times as many 
hands at Santiago as at St.-Sernin. The average quality of the 
work at Toulouse may be slightly above the average at Santiago, 

1 The importance of the road of St. James was brought sharply to the notice 
of the world of scholarship by the classic work of M. Bedier (Les legendes 
epiques, Paris, Champion, 1913, 4 vols., 8vo). The subject has recently been 
studied by Miss King (The Way of St. James, New York, Hispanic Society, 
1921, 3 vols., 12mo) in a work indispensable to the student of northern Spain. 
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FiGUKE 4. — Journey to Emmaus: 
Cloister: Santo Domingo de Silos 

(Burgos). 
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although the best work at Compostela equals if it does not sur- 
pass anything at St.-Sernin. Nothing in Spain is more deca- 
dent and degraded than the portal at Espallion or some of the 
work at St.-Bertrand-de-Comminges. Sculptors from Santiago 
— not from Toulouse — were called to work upon the church of 
San Isidoro of L6on and upon Ste.-Foy of Conques. 

A peculiarity of the school of the pilgrimages is the creation of 
oases of art in the midst of deserts. Sculpture flourished, as a 




Figure 5. — Cloister Capital Dated 1073-1076: Santo Domingo de 
Silos (Burgos). 

rule, only in pilgrimage churches throughout the entire southwest. 
Toulouse and Moissac are as isolated in sterile Languedoc as 
Santiago in the wilds of Gallicia. Exceptionally the art spread 
from the pilgrimage churches to the abbeys or cathedrals or 
parish churches not on the road — to Segovia, Sepulveda or Soria 
in Spain, to Albi or St.-Antonin in France. Several of the off- 
shoots north of the Garonne showed great vitality; but in southern 
Languedoc, as in Spain, they withered and died. It was from the 
pilgrimages that the art was born; it was by the pilgrimages that 
it lived; and it was only in the pilgrimage churches that it really 
flowered. 
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The study of pilgrimage art must begin with a monument which 
is neither on the road, nor of the order of Cluny. Santo Domingo 
de Silos lies to the south of Burgos, and a day's journey from the 
regular route of the pilgrims. It may be conjectured, however, 
that not a few would detour in order to visit so holy a monastery ; 
the pilgrim's wallet and cockle-shell of the Christ in the Journey 
to Emmaus (Fig. 4) argue that pilgrims were often seen in the 
abbey. This is, I believe, the first time in art that "Christ at 
Emmaus is represented as a pilgrim to St. James. 

Santo Domingo died in 1073, and was buried in the cloister, the 
construction of which he had begun. In 1076 the body was 
moved, but the epitaph on a capital of the cloister still remained, 
and still remains (Fig. 5) . A cenotaph was subsequently erected 
to mark the place where the body had first rested. 

From this it follows as an inevitable consequence, as M. Bertaux 
has so brilliantly proved, that the capital with the inscription 
dates from between 1073 and 1076. Indeed, even graver con- 
clusions follow. The study of the internal evidence of the cloister 
itself proves, whatever has been said to the contrary, that the 
north and east galleries and the north bay of the west gallery are 
all substantially contemporary with each other, with the capital 
with the inscription, and with the six reUefs of earlier style. ^ 

Whoever will compare the ear of the harpy in the dated capital 
(Fig. 5) with the ear of the Christ in the Deposition, or the hair 
conventions in the capital with those in the reliefs, will be con- 
vinced that the two are not only of the same period, but by the 
same hand. The lettering of the inscription of 1073-1076 is 
exactly like that of the reliefs. The sculptured capital of the 
cloister representing the four and twenty elders (Fig. 6) is obvi- 
ously by the same hand as the reliefs on one side, and the dated 
capital on the other. It is incredible that such similar works 
should be separated by a period of eighty years as asserted by 
orthodox archaeology. 

It may indeed well be that the reliefs are slightly later than 
1073-1076. After the cloister had been begun, building activity 
seems to have been transferred to the church. This was con- 
secrated in 1086. Although an inscription implies that the clois- 
ter, too, was dedicated at this period, it is possible, and I think 

1 M. Bertaux has illustrated three capitals and three reliefs in Andre Michel, 
op. cit. II, 1, pp. 221-226. I reproduce (Figs. 4 and 7), two reliefs not illus- 
trated b3^ M, Bertaux. 
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probable, that the rehefs were executed after this date. This 
would bring them into the last fifteen years of the eleventh cen- 
tury. The Doubting Thomas, with its developed canopy, evi- 
dently the latest of the series, may have been sculptured as late as 
1100. This canopy in fact at first gives the impression of being so 
advanced in style that one wonders whether it be not of even a 
later period; but it will be remembered that such canopies were 
used in ivories and miniatures 
of the tenth century.^ 

It seems in fact certain that 
either German ivories, or the 
Byzantine originals from 
which these are derived, exer- 
cised an overwhelming influ- 
ence upon early Languedocian 
and Spanish sculpture. The 
motive of the raised hand with 
the palm turned outwards, so 
characteristic of Toulouse and 
Santiago, and already present 
in the relief of the Doubting 
Thomas at Santo Domingo, is 
certainly derived from ivories. 
We find it in the Ada group 
ivories as early as the eighth 
century 2 and in the middle 
of the ninth century in the 
school of Mainz.^ There is 
every reason to suppose that 
it was taken over from some 
such work by the sculptor of Silos. He doubtless derived his 

1 See for example the book-cover of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin, 
illustrated by Goldschmidt, op. dt. II, Nos. 52, 53; or the Benedictional of Paris, 
of the school of Winchester, illustrated by Homburger, Die Anfange der Mai- 
schule von Winchester im X, Jahrhundert, Leipzig, Weicher, 1912, 8vo, pi. IX. 
The motive probably originated in miniatures, in the ornaments placed either 
side of arches in Carolingian manuscripts, as in the late ninth century Gospel of 
Morienval, preserved at Noyon, and illustrated by Boinet, op. cit. pi. LXXXI. 

2 See Goldschmidt, op. cit. I, pi. II. 

2 Ihid. II, No. 40. The motive also occurs in miniatures, as for example the 
Besangon Gospels of the school of Winchester, illustrated by Homburger, op. 
cit. pi. XI, and a Byzantine manuscript of ca. 1100 of the Thompson Library, 
illustrated in the catalogue, pis. Ill, XXII. 




Figure 6. — -Cloister Capital: Santo 
Domingo de Silos (Burgos) . 
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canopies from the same source. There is consequently no reason 
why the presence of the latter feature in the relief of the cloister 
should disquiet us in our dating. The scale ornament with 
which the canopies are decorated is much used in the cloisters of 
Moissac, which it is known were built in 1100. 

When the reliefs of Santo Domingo are compared with the nearly 
contemporary work at Cluny/ it becomes clear that there is a 
striking resemblance between the two ateliers. The style of both 
is characterized by the same mastery of line, the same delicacy of 
technique, the same clinging draperies falling in the same folds 
over the legs, or hanging down in the same zigzag edges; the faces 
although very different are alike in being archaic and convention- 
alized. Santo Domingo and Cluny are indeed sisters, and nearly 
twin-sisters, born of the same parents — Byzantium and Bene- 
dictine art. If Monte Cassino had not been destroyed we should, 
perhaps, have found there the explanation of both. Santo 
Domingo himself was, we know, during his entire life in close touch 
with Monte Cassino; and it is evident that Monte Cassino and 
Cluny were united by many bonds. The church of San Marcello 
of Capua, which depended directly upon Monte Cassino, has pre- 
served a portal ^ dating apparently from the early years of the 
twelfth century, and which has points of contact with both Cluny 
and Santo Domingo de Silos. 

Compared with the sculptures of Arles-sur-TechJ dated 1046, 
those of Santo Domingo de Silos show no advance beyond what 
may readily be accounted for by the period of forty years separat- 
ing the two works. The Uttle capitals of the arcades of the Santo 
Domingo reUefs are of the same type as the capitals of Santiago 
(1078-1102). The most signil&cant analogy of all, however, is 
with the Christ of St. Emmeran of Regensburg,^ a work proved by 
an inscription to have been executed between 1049 and 1065. 
Not only are the clinging draperies with broad flat folds similar, 
but we find the same convention of indicating the modeUing of the 
draperies by two parallel Hues, the hair and beard treated in the 
same manner. 

M. Bertaux seems to have been deterred from assigning the 

^ See Porter, ^La Sculpture Romane en Bourgogne,' Gaz, B.-A.^ Octobre, 
1920. 

2 Photograph by Alinari. 

3 Illustrated by Weese, Die Bamberger Domskulpturen, Strassburg, Heitz, 
1914, 2 vols., vSvo, taf. 20. 
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sculpture of Santo Domingo de Silos to the eleventh century by 
the form of the shields, which are pointed, whereas round shields 
are believed to have been in use until the twelfth century. It is, 
however, hardly necessary to insist upon the danger of attempting 
to date works of art by the ''history of costume/' Since the 
latter is itself founded upon the dating of works of art, we are 
manifestly instituting a vicious circle. The mitres of the Aries 
fagade are a classic example of the pitfalls that beset the unwary 
archaeologist on such paths. In point of fact, pointed shields 
were known before the twelfth century. They are found upon 
the vaulting capitals of Airvault; these were executed before 1100, 
since the church was consecrated in that year. The pointed 
shield is also found in a manuscript of the eleventh century il- 
lustrated by Quicherat.^ 

From the aesthetic point of view, the reliefs of Santo Domingo 
represent a notable achievement. The formal and archaic com- 
position is founded upon a subtle appreciation of the significance 
of opposed lines and masses. How satisfactory, for example, is 
the grouping of the guards about the tomb of Christ; how ex- 
quisite the two end figures, lunging strongly outward from the 
central group, as in a Pontormo drawing. There is the perfection 
of balance in the Nicodemus and the Joseph of Arimathea bending 
over the dead Christ; and the diagonal line formed by the lid of 
the sarcophagus is singularly happy. We shall have to journey 
far before we encounter again composition as original and as suc- 
cessful. And can even the proudest moment of the Italian Re- 
naissance show a relief to equal the Pentecost (Fig. 7) — apparently 
the earliest, and certainly the finest of the series — with the twelve 
apostles, like candle-flames, swirling towards the Day-Spring from 
on high? 

Of Sahagun, the most important Cluniac possession in Spain, 
and a focal point on the road, there remain only fragments of 
sculpture. The gran,d Virgin (Fig. 8) now in the archaeological 
museum at Madrid, lacks the delicacy of technique characteristic 
of Santo Domingo, but in compensation possesses something of 
the aloofness and impassivity of a Tang Buddha, which the 
sculpture so unexpectedly resembles even in technical detail. 
The folds of the drapery are doubtless derived from Cluny ; some- 
thing in the shape of the group with two symmetrical and strongly 

1 Histoire de Costume en France, Paris, Hachette, 1875, 8vo, p, 135. 
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empathic curves, reaching their widest point at the hips recalls 
Charlieu,^ as do also the zigzag drapery edges. But the figure 
remains essentially Spanish. Evidently it is a product of the last 
years of the eleventh century; in fact there can be no doubt that it 

belonged to the church 
ffii'^PiT \. :.^l^.:.^J^ Qf Sahagiin begun in 

1080 and consecrated 
in 1099. 

The school of sculp- 
ture, so brilliantly in- 
augurated at Santo 
Domingo de Silos, did 
not remain without 
descendants. At 
Souillac, in the valley 
of the Dordogne, are 
incorporated in the 
west wall of the 
church fragments of 
an ancient portal.^ 
These sculptures, it 
is evident enough, are 
closely related to 
those of Santo Do- 
mingo, but one feels, 
especially in certain 
of the faces, the fresh- 
ness of the fountain- 
head of Cluny. The 
aesthetic value of the 
work is uneven. 
Something of the sense 
for composition of the Santo Domingo sculptor is carried over 
into the relief with the story of Theophilus. The two seated 
saints flank the central group, as Memmi^s Santa Giulitta and 
Sant'Ansano flank Simone's Annunciation. The figure of the 
prostrate Theophilus, to whom the Virgin returns his bond, com- 

1 I illustrated this tympanum in the Gaz. B.-A., Octobre, 1920. 

2 The sculptures of Souillac have been illustrated by Vitry et Briere, Docu- 
ments de Sculpture frangaise du Moyen Age, Paris, Longuet, 1904, Folio, pi. 8, 
and by Andre Michel, op. cit. I, 2, p. 621. 




Figure 7. — Pentecost: Cloister: Santo 
Domingo de Silos (Burgos). 
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bines with the shrine to form a sort of arch over the four figures 
enacting the central portion of the drama. The same sense for 
composition presides in the altogether remarkable trumeau. Here 
in the midst of apparent confusion all is order. The thrice re- 
peated figure of a bird-headed monster divides the front face into 
carefully balanced and rhythmic patterns. The wrestlers of the 
farther side are among the inspired creations of mediaeval art. 
Satisfying, too, even in ruin, is the 
Joseph that once doubtless flanked 
the portal; while the opposite Isaiah 
haunts every memory. There is, it is 
true, in this figure a certain something 
which leads one to understand why 
solemn archaeologists, notwithstand- 
ing his clearly engraved name and 
ample beard, have set him down as a 
^^ foolish virgin^'; but the movement 
of the figure is so stimulating, the 
swirl of the draperies so intoxicating, 
the lines of the scroll so decorative, that 
the severest critic must capitulate. 

The Musee Massenat at Brive pos- 
sesses fragments of a Christ in Limbo 
which are by the same hand as the 
sculptures of Souillac. The suspicion 
arises that they may be another 
fragment of the portal. 

The latest work upon the Moissac porch is inspired by Souillac. 
The tympanum seems to have been placed originally over the west 
portal; it was subsequently transferred to its present position, and 
at this time were executed the trumeau and the reliefs of the porch. 
Since the abbot Roger, who died in 1131, is represented in the ad- 
justment work as a saint, the transfer of the tympanum took place 
and the later sculptures were executed, after this date. 

The sculptor of the later work at Moissac ^ was an inferior 
artist who imitated alternately the earlier tympanum and Souil- 
lac. His trumeau is inspired by Souillac; but the admirably 
subordinated detail of the original has been suppressed, and the 
crisscrossed monsters are copied from the earlier capitals of the 

1 The Moissac porch has been illustrated by Vitry et Briere, op. cit. pis. 
V and VI. 




Figure 8. — ^Virgin prom 
Sahagun: Museo Ar- 
QUEOLOGico Nacional: 
Madrid. 
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Moissac porch. The trumeau has gained a certain brutal power, 
but has lost the finer and more imaginative qualities of the 
Souillac original. The prophet in relief on the east side of the 
trumeau is obviously imitated from the Souillac Isaiah; but the 
life, the movement and the vigor of the original figure are lacking. 
Santo Domingo draperies have been supplanted by the Cluniac 
draperies of the tympanum; the figure, notwithstanding its man- 
nerisms, is dull. Even more commonplace is the prophet of the 
west jamb, and how inferior to the Joseph of Souillac! But it is 
in the Peter and the Isaiah flanking the doorway that the inferior- 
ity of the Moissac artist is most apparent. The Peter is an un- 
happy adaptation of the angel to the left in the tympanum; the 
Isaiah repeats the outlines of the Souillac Joseph. The reliefs 
with scenes from the story of Lazarus, like those opposite dealing 
with the early life of Christ, are plodding imitations of the manner 
of the tympanum. In the representation of the vice of Luxury, 
however, the sculptor shows quite unexpectedly wealth of imagi- 
nation and tragic power. This is a great grotesque. Opposite, 
the Visitation also rises to extraordinary heights. I should hardly 
know where to find more sensitive line, more expressive drawing, 
more delicate finish. One is tempted to conjecture that these 
masterpieces are by another and much finer hand. 

The influence of Santo Domingo de Silos continued to be 
exerted until a late period of the twelfth century. The series of 
rehefs, part of which is preserved at St.-Guilhem-le-Desert and 
part at the University of Montpelher, is derived from this original. 
The Romanesque cloisters of southern France and Italy seem 
nearly afl to have been influenced directly or indirectly by the 
same prototype. That at Aries is a particularly faithful imitation. 

The cloister of Moissac was, as an inscription proves, in con- 
struction in the year 1100, and the pier sculptures ^ appear to 
have been executed in this year. Moissac was a Cluniac abbey on 
the road; but inspiration was sought not in Burgundy, but in 
Santo Domingo de Silos. Thence is derived the architecture of 
the cloister with its coupled columns (the pointed arches are, of 
course, the result of a later reconstruction); thence the pier 
sculptures, thence the plastic style. 

The Cluniac grace and movement which bubble at Santo 
Domingo have dried up at Moissac. These figures seem made of 

^ Two of the pier sculptures have been illustrated by Andre Michel, op. ait, 
I, 2, p. 616. 
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cast iron. The scale has been coarsened; the figures appear 
fro25en. This immobihty produces at first sight an impression of 
archaism; but on closer study it becomes evident that the Moissac 
sculptures must be later than Santo Domingo. The facial types, 
while closely related to those of the Spanish cloister, are more 
varied and far better characterized. The conventions for the 
hair and beard, while very similar, are at Moissac more naturalis- 
tic. The gestures are more varied and freer than at Santo 
Domingo. Finally, to resort to a mechanical proof, the form of 
the letters of the inscriptions at Santo Domingo is more primitive 
than at Moissac. 

The internal evidence of style entirely reinforces, therefore, the 
documentary evidence that Moissac cloister is later than Santo 
Domingo. It is hardly necessary to point out how closely the 
Moissac sculptor has followed his predecessor. The convention 
of two parallel lines used to indicate the folds of the draperies, the 
drawing of the eyes, the gestures, the position of the feet placed on 
a sloping shelf, many other details betray a close relationship. 
Indeed the Spanish influence at Moissac was always strong. ^^On 
remarque sur un chapiteau des caracteres arahes maladroitement 
copies par un lapidaire ignorant leur signification J ^ ^ The crossed 
animals of the porch capital are similar to those of a Mozarabic 
codex of the tenth century published by Gomez-Moreno.^ 

Like the sculptor of Santo Domingo, the master of the Moissac 
cloister made much use of ivory-carvings. It seems to have been 
directly from this source, rather than from Santo Domingo, that 
he derived the arches under which his figures are placed.'^ The 
horizontal bottom line of the draperies and the modelling of the 
faces is strikingly analogous to the ivories of the FitzwiUiam 
Museum at Cambridge ^ and the Stiftsbibliothek of Frankfurt.^ 
The motive of two angels carrying a medallion, which is found on 
one of the capitals of the Moissac cloister, also occurs in an ivory 

1 Andre Michel, op. cit. 1, 2, p. 617. 

2 Iglesias Mozdrahes, Madrid, Centro de Estudios Hist6ricos, 1919, 2 vols. 
4to, p. 363. 

3 The motive occurs also in a Roman relief in the museum of Sens. The 
parallel of the ivory-carvings seems, however, closer — compare, e.g., the 
Echternach ivory at the Chmy (Goldschmidt, op. cit. II, No. 25), or the Ada 
group ivory of the tenth century in the Bibliotheque Nationale {ihid. No. 36), 
or that of Darmstadt (ihid. No, 39) . 

4 Goldschmidt, op. cit. I, No. 120. 
s lUd. No. 121. 
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of the Ada group, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum of 
London.^ I suspect, indeed, that the sculptor held in his hand one 
of these ivories. The peculiar stiffness and coarseness of his 
figures must be due to this inspiration. So, too, their strength. 
After all, this, the earliest extant cycle of the apostles in French 

sculpture, is also the most unfor- 
gettable. 

The capitals of the Moissac clois- 
ter are the work of the same atelier 
that executed the pier sculptures, if 
not of the same master. They are less 
under the influence of Santo Domingo 
de Silos. There was here originated 
an iconographic program to which the 
twelfth century repeatedly turned 
for inspiration. 

In the ambulatory of St.-Sernin of 
Toulouse are en walled sculptures ^ 
which are clearly related to the pier 
reliefs of Moissac. Since the original 
position of these reliefs in the church 
is unknown, it is impossible to deter- 
mine their date with accuracy by 
documentary evidence, although the 
building dates of the church have 
come down to us. A new basilica 
was begun, presumably soon after 
the foundation of the chapter regular 
in 1077; this was consecrated a first 
time in 1096 and a second time in 
1119. St.-Sernin was an imitation of 
Santiago, and even threatened to de- 
Among the fabulous relics claimed by 
the chapter were the oliphant and the bodies of six apostles, in- 
cluding ^Hhe greater part'^ of that of St. James himself! The 
new basilica, begun in the latter part of the eleventh century, was 

^ Ibid. No. 14. This motive occurs frequently on ancient sarcophagi. But 
I can see little evidence that the master of the Moissac cloisters made any use 
of Roman models. The motives of ancient sculpture which are found in his 
work may well have come to him through the ivories. 

2 Three have been reproduced by Vitry et Briere, op. cit. pL IV. I illustrate 
one of the angels, Fig. 9. 




Figure 9. — Sculpture op 
Ambulatory: St. Sernin: 
Toulouse (Haute -Gar- 
onne) . 

velop into a serious rival. 
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almost the exact duplicate of the great church at Compostela. 
All this was too much for the patience of Cluny which had the 
interests of the pilgrimage so vitally at heart. The Cluniacizing 
bishop of Toulouse found a pretext for 
expelling the canons (1082), and in- 
stalled monks of Cluny in their place. 
A year later the pope interfered to 
restore the canons. These had now, 
however, learned their lesson; they 
perceived that their best interests, 
like those of Cluny, lay in fostering 
the pilgrimage. The guide of the 
twelfth century makes of St.-Sernin 
one of the principal pilgrimage 
churches, but the author feels called 
upon to warn the reader against the 
spurious relics of St. James. 

The style of the ambulatory sculp- 
tures clearly shows derivation from 
the Moissac piers. Figures of the 
same adamantine hardness are placed 
under similar arches; the proportions 
and the general effect are strikingly 
analogous. The curious wings of the 
Toulouse angels recur in certain capi- 
tals of the Moissac cloisters. The 
Toulouse sculptures are, however, 
later and inferior. The drapery folds, 
although very similar, are more com- 
plicated and less well understood; the 
drawing of the feet is much poorer; 
the faces are less well done; the hair 
conventions are weaker. On the 
other hand it is certain that the sculptor of St.-Sernin was in- 
fluenced by Spanish art. He owes important peculiarities of his 
style to the area of San Millan de CoguUa, which is a dated monu- 
ment of 1053.^ He was also influenced by Santo Domingo de 

1 This area has been published by Sentenach, in Boletin de la Sociedad 
Espanola de Excursiones, Mo XVI, 1908, p. 4 f. Mr. Walter S. Cook first 
called my attention to this publication. I am also indebted to the same friend 
for the observation that the sculptures of Santo Domingo de Silos show points 
of contact with English manuscripts of Bury St. Edmunds — an acknowledge 
ment which I neglected to make in a previous article. 




Figure 10^ — Detail of 
South Portal: St. 
Sernin: Toulouse 
(Haute- Garonne) . 
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Figure 11.— Puerta de las Platerias, West Half: Santiago de 
CoMPOSTELA (La Coruna). 

Silos. If we compare the face of his seraph (Fig. 9) with the har- 
pies of the dated capital of 1073-1076 at Santo Domingo (Fig. 5) 
we find the same long nose, the same badly placed eye, the same 
low head, the same omission of the forehead. The Toulouse am- 
bulatory sculptures are in fact extraordinarily unpleasant produc- 
tions. They may be assigned to about the year 1105, and it may 
be conjectured that the canons of St.-Sernin having learned of the 
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new sculptures of Moissac, lost no time in causing them to be 
imitated. 

The Mephistophelian south portal of St.-Sernin ^ must have 
been executed before^ and probably considerably before the con- 
secration of 1119. It has evidently undergone a very radical 
restoration in modern times, and presumably under VioUet-le-Duc 
in 1855. The first impression, indeed, is that of being in the 
presence of a modern work. The restoration may account, at 




Figure 12. — ^West Tympanum: Puerta de las Platerias: Santiago 

DE COMPOSTELA (La CoRUNa). 

least in part, for the ugliness. We are fortunately able to judge 
of what must have been the quality of the original from other 
productions of the same artist — a fragment of a seated figure in 
the museum of Toulouse, and certain sculptures at Santiago. 
This master appears, as has often been pointed out, to have de- 
rived his art from the ambulatory sculptures. Undoubtedly, 
however, he also sought inspiration from a miniature; to this must 
be due the iconography, the movement, the throwing back of the 
heads of the apostles. An innovation of capital importance was 
the flanking of the portal above by figures of St. James (Fig. 10) 
and St. Peter. 

M. Male has announced that these figures of St. James and St. 
Peter are by the same hand as the similar figures at Santiago. 

^ Illustrated by Andre Michel, op. cit. I, 2, p. 615. 
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There is, beyond question, a resemblance; but the much finer 
quality of the Santiago figures (Fig. 11) and numerous other dif- 
ferences prove that these are not the works of the same master. 
It is, however, evident that one must have influenced the other. 
Which is the original? 

The documents do not determine the question. The St.- 
Sernin portal was doubtless finished before the consecration of 




Figure 13. — ^East Tympanum: Puerta de las Platerias: Santiago 

DE COMPOSTELA (La CoRUNA). 

1119; but it is hardly conceivable that it could have been executed 
before 1110. The choir of Santiago appears to have been com- 
pleted in 1102; the nave was at once attacked, and finished in 
1124. The transept portals would presumably have been 
sculptured in the earlier rather than in the later part of this 
building campaign, say between 1102 and 1112. No definite 
conclusion as to priority can be drawn. 

The internal evidence of the Santiago portal is in the highest 
degree confusing and compKcated. M. Bertaux was the first to 
observe that the sculptures (Figs. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17) are not 
all of the same style; he announced that he could distinguish the 
work of two different hands. In point of fact, the sculptures are 
the work of many distinct artists — fourteen according to my 
count. 

A glance at the present Puerta de las Platerias suffices to reveal 
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the fact that we have to do with a conglomeration of fragments 
not in their original position. No order is traceable in the com- 
position as a whole. Little statues, big statues, pieces of statues 
are walled in helter-skelter. The man riding on a monster of the 
west tympanum (Fig. 12) is inserted horizontally. The woman 
holding a skull just below (Fig. 12) has had her shoulder and part 
of her head cut off to adapt her to her present 
position. The flying angel in the spandrel to 
the right, above this same tympanum, cuts 
across the archivolt (Fig. 11). Romanesque 
sculptures, it is well known, were carved be- 
fore being placed; and Spanish Romanesque 
builders were notoriously careless in their 
assembling of these previously prepared deco- 
rations. It is, however, incredible that mis- 
fitting should have been carried to this de- 
gree. Moreover, details like the beginning of 
an archivolt under the feet of the third 
apostle, upper row, left-hand side (Fig. 11), 
show that certain sculptures have been 
wrested from a very definite place in which 
they belonged. 

The description in the Pilgrims^ Guide 
proves, indeed, that certain ones — the Ex- 
pulsion (Fig. 11) and the sign of the zodiac, 
Sagittarius (Fig. 11) — which are now in the 
south portal were originally in the north 
portal. It has been supposed that when the 
latter was reconstructed in the seventeenth 
century, the discarded reliefs were added to 
the previously intact sculpture of the south 
portal. That sculptures of the north portal 
were introduced into the south portal is cer- 
tainly true. But recognition of that fact 
does not solve the mystery of the south portal. 

The truth is, I think, that the Puerta de las Platerias has been 
twice rebuilt. The mouldings of the two arches have advanced 
Gothic profiles (Figs. 12 and 13). They are far more developed 
than, for example, those of the portal of St.-Sernin. The brack- 
eted lintel is similar to Mateo's in the Portico de la Gloria (Fig. 
28). The least difficult hypothesis seems to be that Mateo re- 




FiGURE 14. — Jamb 
Sculpture: Pu- 
erta DE LAS. 
Platerias:: 
Santiago de 
Composte la 
(La Coruna). 
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constructed the Puerta de las Platerias in the second half of the 
twelfth century. It may be conjectured that at this time he in- 
corporated fragments from the west fagade. In fact the God 
the Father in white marble (Fig. 11), now in the spandrel between 

the two portals, must be the 
same as that described in the 
Guide as forming part of the 
Transfiguration of the west 
fagade. 

The incoherencies of the 
composition, it is true, can 
only be partially explained 
on this hypothesis. The 
same extraordinary mixture 
of subjects that exists today 
in the tympana (Fig. 12, 13) 
is very exactly described in 
the twelfth century Guide. 
The four angels in the span- 
drels (Fig. 11), the lions over 
the central columns (Fig. 11) 
are all as they were in the 
twelfth century. On the 
other hand, there are notable 
points of divergence between 
the description and the ex- 
isting monument. One of 
the '^feroces leones^' has dis- 
appeared. The jamb sculp- 
tures are not those described 
in the Guide. Instead of the 
existing Sign of the Lion, St. 
Andrew, Moses and a bishop, 
there were four apostles. 
^'In liminaribus eiusdem 
introitus, sunt duo apostoli 
quasi valvarum custodes, unus 
ad dexteram, et alius ad sin- 
istranij similiter in alio in- 
troitu sinistralij in liminari- 
bus scilicet, alii duo apostoli 




Figure 15. — The Creation of Adam: 
Puerta de las Platerias: Santi- 
ago DE COMPOSTELA (La CoRUNA). 
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habentur.^' Such discrepancies indicate that the portal has 
undergone a radical reconstruction. The jamb sculptures could 
hardly have been changed without tearing the portal down and 
rebuilding it. 

The Puerta de las Platerias, therefore, consists of fragments of 
at least three different portals, heaped together at two recon- 
structions, one of the second half of the twelfth century and the 
other of the seventeenth century. Fortunately, however, the 
description mentions specifically certain reliefs which can still be 
identified. These must without any question have belonged to 
the original portal. 

Among the sculptures thus described in the Guide is the St. 
James (Fig. 11), which resembles the statue at Toulouse (Fig. 10).^ 
Even more happily for our investigations, the description men- 
tions in detail the woman holding a skull in her lap of the west 
tymj3anum (Fig. 12). It gives, indeed, an explanation of the 
subject which otherwise would entirely escape us. The figure 
represents the vice of Luxury, typified by the legend of the 
adulterous wife, whose husband forced her to fondle twice a day 
the head of her lover while it corrupted in her hands. This same 
subject is represented in a capital of Santa Marta de Tera,^ a 
church in which the Toulousan master seems also to have worked. 

The interesting part of this relief is that it really is by the 
hand of the sculptor of the portal of St.-Sernin. Doubt is not 
possible. Not only are the types, facial modelling, draperies, 
hands, feet and hair conventions identical, but there are the same 
mannerisms like the horizontal line following down the shin line 
and the incision in the bulge of the drapery folds. 

The work of our sculptor at Santiago did not end with the 
Luxury. The man riding a monster inserted horizontally above 
(Fig. 12) is by his hand; as are also two of the jamb sculptures, the 
St. Andrew of the east jamb of the west portal and the woman 
with crossed legs holding a lion of the east jamb of the east portal 
(Fig. 14) and the boy holding a cock just below her. 

1 Miss King, op. dt. Ill, p. 252 deduces from the iconography that the 
Toulouse St. James must be derived from the similar figure at Santiago. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the study of the style of the two sculptures. 
There must have been a continual interchange of masters between the two 
ateliers of Toulouse and Santiago. 

2 See the illuminating publication by G6mez-Moreno in Boletin de la Socidad 
Espanola de ExcursioneSy Afio XVI, 1908, p. 81. Gomez-Moreno appears to 
have been the first to perceive the relationship of Santiago to the rest of Europe 
in its true light. 
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These unrestored sculptures give an opportunity to judge of 
the artistic stature of our artisfc. He is surely of higher rank than 
one would suspect from St.-Sernin. He possesses vigor and 
power, and attains a certain effect at the expense of the finer 
qualities. 

The woman holding the Hon (Fig. 14) is a strange subject. We 
should be entirely embarrassed for an explanation, were it not that 

the theme recurs in a relief 
now in the museum of Tou- 
louse and coming from St.- 
Sernin.^ Here are seen two 
women, similarly seated with 
crossed legs, one holding in 
her lap a lion, the other a 
lamb. It is the illustration, 
as Lahondes recognized, of a 
legend attributed to St. 
Augustine, but manifestly of 
much later date, according 
to which, in the time of 
Julius Caesar, a strange 
miracle took place. At 
Toulouse, at Rome and at 
Jerusalem were born from 
women a lion and a lamb, 
symbolic of the two natures 
of the coming Messiah.^ It 
is evident that we have here 
another attempt of the 
canons of St.-Sernin to rival 
Santiago. For the usual 
triad Compostela, Rome^ 
Jerusalem, is substituted the triad Toulouse, Rome, Jerusalem. 
It was entirely natural that the miracle should have been com- 
memorated in the sculpture of St.-Sernin. The meaning was 
underscored by the inscriptions, which have, however, been so 
strangely misunderstood — Signum leonis, Signum arietis. Hoc 
fuit factum T(olosae) tempore Julii Cesaris, 

Now there can be little doubt that this subject was originally 

1 Illustrated by Vitry et Bri^re, op. dt. pi. IV, fig. 5. 

2 Lahondds, Les Monuments de Toulouse, Toulouse, Privat, 1920, 4to, p. 460. 




Figure 16. — Detail: Puerta de las 
Platerias: Santiago de Com- 
postela (La Coruna). 
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created at Toulouse, where it was at home, and copied .at Santiago, 
where there was no reason for it to be represented. Hence several 
important conclusions. The Toulouse sculptures of the lion and 
the ram, although of much finer quality than those of the south 
portal, must be about contemporary with them; and our sculptor 
of the south porch of Santiago and of the south portal of St.- 
Sernin must have been at Toulouse, and, presumably, have 
worked there, before he copied 
at Santiago the work of his 
more gifted contemporary. 

But we are by no means at 
the end of the complications! 
The sculptor of the Toulouse 
signs also worked at Santiago. 
By him are in fact the David 
(Fig. 16) and the Creation of 
Adam (Fig. 17) walled into 
the west buttress and the 
Sacrifice of Abraham op- 
posite. This is, perhaps, the 
finest of all the pilgrimage 
artists. There are no data 
sufiicient to determine the 
land of his origin. His David 
sits under an arch like those of 
the pier sculptures of the 
Moissac cloister; but this 
same motive it will be re- 
called was copied in the 
ambulatory sculptures of St.- 

Sernin. For all his Toulousan vulgarity, our master is not with- 
without quality, even finesse; and he betrays at moments, as in 
his superb Adam, knowledge of Burgundian models. 

It is important to observe that the master of the south porch 
of St.-Sernin may have executed jamb sculptures at Santiago. 
Two of his works — the St. Andrew and the Sign of the Lion — are 
now used as jamb figures, and jamb figures of the most primitive 
type, that is reliefs of the inner jamb, at right angles to the door. 
It is possible that the St. Andrew is still in its original position. 
The description makes it certain that in the early twelfth century 
both the northern and southern portals had jamb sculptures. 




Figure 17. — The Creation of 
Adam: Puerta de las Platerias: 
Santiago de Compostela (La 

Coruna). 
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Those of the north portal represented the four apostles, Peter, 
Paul, James and John; all held books in their left hands, and their 
right hands were raised in benediction. The relief embedded in 
the west buttress, next to the lion, may be one of these apostles. 
In the jambs of the south portal were four other apostles whom the 
Guide does not name more specifically; it is entirely possible that 
Andrew may have been among them. 

The fact that jamb sculptures, set at right angles to the door, 
were found at Santiago, is significant. Guglielmo used this 
same motive at precisely this moment at Cremona (1107-1117); 
his prophets, like the Santiago apostles, are on the inner face of the 
jambs, at right angles to the door.^ Did Guglielmo copy from 
Santiago or the Santlagoan sculptor from Guglielmo? Or both 
from a common original? I suspect that the latter may have 
been the case. The portal, unfortunately of undetermined date, 
at Elindsche near Garni in Armenia,^ is flanked by reliefs, one with 
crossed legs, representing Peter and Paul. Jamb sculptures are 
also found facing inward on the portal of S. Andrea of Barletta. 
This monument, it is true, is not earlier than the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but is significant as representing the survival of an earlier 
type in a region singularly exposed to oriental influences. At 
St.-Michel-de-Cuxa, in the eastern Pyrenees, jamb sculptures seem 
to have appeared early in the twelfth century. They appear to 
have been set on both faces of the jamb, and enclosed in a frame 
after the Byzantine manner. Reliefs flanking the doorway exist 
at Souillac, Moissac and Beaulieu. It seems probable that the 
motive originated in the East. 

The work at Santiago may not have been unknown to the 
sculptor who about 1125 executed the reliefs of the Hotel de Ville 
at St.-Antonin. These figures produce the effect of addossed 
sculptures, and may be derived from the jambs of Compostela. 
The Adam of St.-Antonin faintly recalls the Adam of the Creation 
at Santiago. Stylistically, the work at St.-Antonin shows the in- 
fluence of Burgundy in the draperies, and especially in the spirals 
of the knees. Its closest relative is the tympanum at Moissac. 

In the portal of Santiago are incorporated three marble columns 
(Fig. 16) entirely covered with sculptures of figures standing 
in arched niches. Since the description of the twelfth century 

1 Guglielmo's prophets at Cremona are well illustrated by Monteverdi, // 
Duomo di Cremona, Milano, Bonomi, 1911, 12mo, pp. 13 f. 

2 Illustrated by Strzygowski, op, cit. pp. 812 f. 
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refers to these remarkable productions, there is no doubt that they 
belonged to the original construction. To cover a column with 
arched niches filled with reliefs is a Byzantine idea; it occurs in the 
columns of the ciborio of S. Marco at Venice. The actual work- 
manship at Compostela is undoubtedly local; the figures are of the 
pilgrimage style, and similar to the other reHefs executed before 
1124. 

The suspicion arises that 
these columns may have in- 
spired the much later colon- 
nettes of the convent of the 
Benedictine nuns (Fig. 18). 
On each are addossed the 
figures of three apostles. I 
have never been able to ob- 
tain access to the originals 
of these sculptures, which I 
know only from the casts in 
the chapter-house of the 
cathedral. Hence I have no 
helps but the style to es- 
tablish the date. However, 
it seems evident that the 
colonnettes must be much 
later than the work anterior 
to 1124 in the Puerta de las 
Platerias. Statues addossed 
to columns, it will be re- 
called, appeared at Beauvais 
and at St.-Denis about 1140. 
I see nothing to prove that 

the Santiago colonnettes are earUer than this date. The closest 
analogy to them which I know is the compound colonnette from 
Chalons-sur-Marne, now in the Louvre, which also has three ad- 
dossed figures, and is likewise of undetermined date. 

With this group of monuments should, perhaps, also be included 
the columns with sculptures in relief in the archeveche at Albi. 
These are said to be fragments of a secular building, such as the 
sculptures of St.-Antonin still adorn. Inscriptions— REX SAUL, 
REX SALAMON — leave no doubt as to the iconographical mean- 
ing of two of the figures. Of the other two, representing women, 




Figure 18. — Columns: Convent 
OF Benedictine Nuns: Santiago 
DE Compostela (La Coruna): 
From Cast in Chapter-House of 
Cathedral. 
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one is probably the Queen of Sheba. The style seems to show 
derivation from many different sources. Draperies of Chartres 
and Beauvais, postures from the Moissac porch, limbs of Santiago, 
hands of Kieux-Minervois are combined with the manner of the 
third quarter of the twelfth century. 

The sculptured column of the cloister of St.-Bertrand-de-Com- 
minges continued this pleasant tradition down to the eve of the 
thirteenth century.^ Here four figures are addossed to the same 
colonnette, but in the cloister of Aix-en-Provence there is only one. 
With these cloister figures should be grouped those of Ganogobie 
and Lavaudieu, although the latter is no longer in situ, having 
been sold. At Chur in Switzerland are preserved four columns 
with addossed figures; and there are others in the strongly Lom- 
bard facade of the Schottenkirche at Kegensburg. The motive 
survived until late in the thirteenth century, and travelled as far 
east as Bamberg in Germany and as far south as Liguria and even 
Tuscany — it appears in the facades of the cathedral at Genoa 
and the Pieve of Arezzo. The more archaic types of jamb sculp- 
tures similarly survived in late repetitions; reliefs on the jambs of 
the portal are found at Leire in Spain, at the cathedral of Foligno 
in Umbria, at S. Maria Maggiore at Toscanella, at Clermont- 
Ferrand in Auvergne, in the cathedral of Trani in Apulia, at San 
Clemente di Cassauria near Torre dei Passeri in the Abruzzi, in 
the cathedrals of Zara and Trau in Dalmatia, at S. Antonino of 
Piacenza and the cathedral of Lodi in Lombardy and at Marsico 
Nuovo in the Basilicata. Archaistic janib sculptures are found in 
Spain at Monterey,^ at Las Caldas de Oviedo and at Villaviciosa. 

The sculptured columns of the Puerta de las Platerias are far 
from being the only traces of Byzantine influence at Santiago. 
One suspects it, indeed, of underlying much of the work, and if we 
knew more of Byzantine sculpture it is likely that we could detect 
definite traces. One fragment is indeed certainly Byzantine. It 
is that strange bust (Fig. 11) inserted in the spandrel between the 
two doorways, and which the Guide shows to have originally be- 
longed to the Transfiguration of the west fagade. The Byzantine 
foHage in the boss betrays the origin of the sculptor. But this is 
not all. A head of strikingly similar character is found in a relief 

1 The column of St.-Bertrand-de-Comminges has been illustrated by Vitry 
et Briere, op, cit. pi. XXVIII, fig. 7. 

2 Illustrated by Fatigati, Portadas Artisticas de monumentos espanoleSj 
Madrid, Hauser y Menet, 1907, 4to, p. 18. 
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of San Marco at Venice, representing the sacrifice of Isaac. ^ The 
relief, like the sculptured columns of the Venetian ciborium, is 
a-scribed currently, but not necessarily correctly, to a very early 
date. However this may be, these two points of contact between 
San Marco and Santiago deserve observation. 

There is a head similar to that of Santiago in the portal of 
Santillana del Mar. Since the rest of the sculptures of this fagade 
are crude, I am almost tempted to conjecture that the master of 
Santiago passed through Santillana, and touched this one figure 
with the finger of his genius. 

One of the most interesting of the artists who worked at Santi- 
ago is the master who executed the three figures, probably of apos- 
tles at the left hand edge of the upper row (Fig. 11), the Expulsion 
just below (Fig. 11) four figures at the right hand edge of the lower 
row, the figure just above the Sacrifice of Abraham in the east 
buttress, and the Betrayal of the eastern tympanum (Fig. 13). 
Since the Expulsion is mentioned in the description of the twelfth 
-century, our master worked upon the original construction. 

This artist shows close relationship to some of the work at 
Conques. If we compare the draperies of Christ and Judas in the 
Santiagoan Betrayal (Fig. 13) with those of the prophets in the 
niche to the left of the Abraham at Conques (Fig. 19) ; the head of 
Christ in the Santiagoan Betrayal (Fig. 13) with the head of the 
second prophet in the niche to the left of Abraham at Conques 
(Fig. 19) ; the rosettes scattered on the background of some of the 
reliefs at Santiago with the stars of Conques; we shall be convinced 
that the two groups are related. Conques seems distinctly more 
naturalistic and advanced in style than Santiago. 

Another sculptor at Santiago shows even closer analogies with 
a second sculptor at Conques. This is the artist who executed at 
Compostela the Flagellation (Fig. 13) and the Crowning with 
Thorns (Fig. 13) in the centre of the lower register of the east 
tympanum; the Epiphany (Fig. 13) just above; the neighboring 
grotesque; an angel carrying a crown near by (Fig. 13); and the 
west jamb figure of either portal representing Moses with the 
tablets of the law and a bishop. A curious convention for 
representing the lower edge of the draperies with redoubled folds 
is like the signature of this artist. Now precisely this same con- 
vention recurs at Conques in the group of figures to the left of 
Christ (Fig. 20). The similarities do not end here. The figures 
^ Photograph by Alinari. 
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FiGUBE 19. — Detail of Tympanum: Conques (Aveyeon). 



in the two monuments are of the same stocky types. The head 
of the Christ in the Flagellation at Santiago (Fig. 13) is hke the 
head of the king at Conques (Fig. 20). The short skirts of the 
executioner at Santiago are like those of the same figure at Con- 
ques (compare Fig. 13 with Fig. 20). The square hair Hne is 
characteristic of both works. The draperies of the Moses at 
Santiago are entirely similar to those of the abbot leading the king 
at Conques. That the two groups are by the same hand seems 
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Figure 20. — Detail of Tympanum: Conques (Aveyron), 



certain. Again, however, we note that the sculptures of Conques 
are more advanced. 

The Betrayal by the first master of Santiago must have formed 
part of the same series of reliefs with the Crowning with Thorns 
and Flagellation by the second. Therefore the two worked to- 
gether at Santiago. We are justified in concluding that the same 
pair worked together also at Conques. 

It is probable that these sculptors were of Spanish origin. The 
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work at Conques "is more advanced than that at Santiago. It is, 
moreover, evidently of Spanish character. The briUiant poly- 
chromy suggests a Spanish origin; it is, perhaps, by way of Con- 
ques that the tradition reached Auvergne. The facial types are 
thoroughly Spanish; they already foreshadow those of Mateo, 
The devils, too, are of Spanish type, and not unlike those of the 
western tympanum at Santiago. 

If the portal at Conques is by the sculptors who worked at Com- 
postela before 1124, and, presumably, considerably before, it is 
evident that orthodox archaeology has made a serious error in 
ascribing these sculptures to the end of the twelfth century. 
Indeed the style is entirely that of the second quarter of the twelfth 
•century. Certain figures, like the one with the cane, the third to 
the left of Christ (Fig. 20), show points of contact with the pulpit 
of Isola S. Giulio, which dates from ca. 1120.^ Yet the character 
of the work at Conques is so advanced that one is inclined to as- 
sign it to as late a date as possible. It is not improbable that it 
was erected about 1130, contemporaneously with the great tym- 
pana of Vezelay and Autun. 

So important a work as the tympanum at Conques is naturally 
not without connections in many directions. Certain draperies 
and certain faces recall Cluny. The truncated pediments are 
characteristic of the sculpture of Auvergne. It has been believed 
that the masters of Conques thence derived the idea. I know, 
however, of no truncated pediment in Auvergne more ancient than 
that of Conques, unless it be Thuret, which, indeed, looks more 
primitive, but is undated and may be in reality only crude. 

Certain of the facial types of the second master of Conques 
resemble those of the school of the Velay, such as may be seen in 
the cathedral and museum of Le Puy. I suspect, however, that 
these may be derived from Santiago rather than from Conques. 

From an aesthetic standpoint, Conques produces a deep im- 
pression. Notwithstanding the somewhat restless and confused 
effect of the division into zones by bands with inscriptions, the 
freshness of the polychromy, the quaintness of the faces, and the 
vigor of the modelling combine to make of this one of the grand 
achievements of Romanesque art. 

1 Noak, in the Dritten Bericht ueher die Denkmaeler Deutscher Kunst, p. 43, 
notes analogies between the pulpit at Isola and the east choir at Mainz. The 
latter he dates 1125 on independent grounds. It is reassuring that his chronol- 
jogy, arrived at by entirely other ways, should agree to a year with mine. 
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Before leaving this pair of sculptors who worked together at 
Santiago and at Conques, it is interesting to note that the relief of 
the Flagellation at Santiago appears to have been the starting- 
point for a whole group of interesting sculptures. If we compare 
this Flagellation with the one at Beaucaire, we shall be in no doubt 
as to whence the Beaucaire sculptor derived his inspiration. Now 
from Beaucaire in turn are derived the series of reHef s dealing with 
the Passion which belonged to the pulpit and screens of the 
cathedral at Modena, and the celebrated frieze of St.-Gilles.^ 

Still another sculptor of Santiago has left us the relief of the 
Creation of Adam embedded in the east buttress (Fig. 15). He is 
an inferior creature who plods along at a respectful distance behind 
the master of the south portal of St.-Sernin. He follows him so 
faithfully that he must have worked about the same time. 

The hand of the same master may be recognized in the portal of 
San Isidoro of Leon (Fig. 21). This church seems to have been 
the object of a number of reconstructions which succeeded each 
other from the middle of the eleventh century until the final con- 
secration of 1149. The portals were doubtless executed some- 
what before this date. If our sculptor was active at Santiago 
about 1120, he could easily have worked at San Isidoro twenty 

^ Current archaeology has fallen into another error in considering the frieze 
of St.-Gilles as dating from the end of the twelfth century. It is certainly 
contemporary with the great statues below, and consequently of the 1140's. 
Mr. Allan Priest has remarked, and will shortly publish, analogies between the 
St.-Gilles frieze and the lintel of the south portal of the west facade at Chartres 
which justify the inference that the two are the work of the same master. The 
Samson of a capital of St.-Andre-le-Bas of Vienne reproduces exactly the youth 
to the right in the scene of the money-changers at St.-Gilles, from which the 
Vienne figure is obviously copied. Now the Vienne capital is dated 1152 by 
an inscription, so that the St.-Gilles frieze is certainly earlier than this date. 
Confirmation of the early date of St.-Gilles is afforded by the pulpit at 
Cagliari which was executed between 1158 and 1162 (see Scanno, Storia delV 
arte in Sardegna, Cagliari, Montorsi, 1907, 4to, pp. 277 f.) I am indebted to 
Professor Voge and Miss King for knowledge of this significant monument. 
Most amazing of all, an exact parallel to the extraordinary animals below the 
St.-Gilles frieze is to be found in the lion underneath and behind the throne of 
S. Niccola of Bari, and this is dated by an inscription 1098! Also the lions 
beneath the columns at St.-Gilles are closely analogous to those beneath the 
footstool at Bari. The peculiar curls of the Bari caryatids recur at St.-Gilles 
and Chartres. The Bari master executed in 1107 an archivolt at Monopoli; 
the heads of this are very similar to those of the St.-Gilles frieze. To complete 
the cycle, the throne of Bari is most closely related to the work of Guglielmo, 
but is earlier than anything we know by him. 
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years later. The passing years, however, seem to have brought 
him no greater maturity; his Virgin and St. Isidore of Leon are 
stupidly copied from the St. James (Fig. 10) and St. Peter of 
Toulouse. 

It was apparently from the already troubled waters of Leon 
that somewhat later the sculptor of St.-Bertrand-de-Comminges 
drew the inspiration — if that word can be applied to so sorry a 

performance — for his 
tympanum. 

With the comple- 
tion of the cathedral 
of Santiago in 1124 
ends the great cre- 
ative cycle of the 
pilgrimage school. 
From this time sculp- 
ture reflects now one, 
now another foreign 
influence. It veers 
about like a weather- 
cock, pointing now to 
Burgundy, now to 
Lombardy, now to 
the West, now to 
Provence, now to the 
Ile-de-France. The 
strangers, constantly 
passing back and 
forth on the road, 
brought with them 
motives from the four 
quarters of the world. 
The most distant and 
unexpected models 
were copied. The pilgrimage churches became an international 
mixing-pot of styles. 

In the third decade of the twelfth century, the influence of 
Burgundy was assuredly the most prominent. The great tym- 
panum of Moissac was executed under this inspiration.^ At 

^See Porter, ^La sculpture du Xlle Siecle en Bourgogne,' in Gaz. B.-A.^ 
Octobre, 1920. 




FiGUEE 21. — Detail of Spandrel: San 

ISIDORO: L]&ON. 
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Leire (Fig. 22) Burgundian influences are at work too; but com- 
bined with other elements. The St. James is another repHca of 
the over-copied St. Peter of Toulouse; the Visitation is reminiscent 
of that of the Moissac porch; the skirts of the figures in the tym- 
panum fall in folds precisely like those of the figure to the right in 
the tomb on the south side of Conques; the flaring lower garment 
and the trailing sleeves recall Notre-Dame-la-Grande of Poitiers; 
the caryatid lions, Lombardy. 

The same polyglot and cosmopolitan character permeates the 




Figure 22. — ^Tympanum: San Salvador: Leire (Navarra). 

well-known jamb sculptures from the chapter-house of St.- 
Etienne in Toulouse.^ The assistant of Gilabertus marks at once 
the extreme development and the extreme degradation of the 
Toulousan style. Cynicism could, go no further. These strange 
creations in their mocking, demoniac attitudes, their stocky pro- 
portions, their coarse quahty make us understand the character of 
the Albigensian heresy; after studying them, one almost finds St. 
Louis sympathetic. Like all the sculpture of the Southwest of 
this period they reflect a multitude of foreign influences. The 
facial types seem to be derived from a master of Santiago— the one 
who did the St. James and the St. Peter. They are, however, 
obviously much later and more advanced. Some of the draperies 

1 Seven are illustrated by Voege, Die Anfange des monumentalen Stiles im 
Mittelalter, Strassburg, Heitz, 1894, 8vo, pp. 71-74; five by Andr4 Michel, op. 
cit. I, 2, p. 624; four by Vitry et Bri^re, op. dt pi. IV, fig. 4, 6. 
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come from the same source. The master also knew the "signs" 
of St.-Sernin. Other draperies are inspired by the tympanum of 
Moissac. The niches in which the figures stand, and possibly also 
their halos with a radiating pattern ^ are derived from Nicolo^s 
earlier, crisper and more archaic work at Ferrara (1135). The 
capitals of the niches show the influence of the Moissac cloister. 
The movement of the draperies of certain figures is Burgundian, 
the draperies, the hair and beard conventions, and the ornamented 
borders of others are derived from St.-Denis (1137-1140) or 
Chartres (1145-1150). There is a thirteenth century feeling in 
the faces and hair conventions which suggests a date in the second 
half of the twelfth century. If we compare these heads with 
Beaulieu (ca. 1135), we shall be convinced that they are notably 
later. The tomb of Donna Bianca (1156) at Najera is from the 
point of view of style closely related to the St.-Etienne sculptures. 
The analogies in the draperies are striking.^ The activity of 
Gilabertus' assistant can hardly fall before the fifth decade of the 
twelfth century. 

The study of the style of Gilabertus himself leads us to the same 
period. He comes out of Autun (1132) and shows the strong 
influence of St.-Denis (1137-1140) if not also of Chartres (1145- 
1150). He shows points of close contact with Chadennac (1140). 
A date about 1145 would, therefore, be in agreement with what 
we can deduce from the style of the two masters.^ 

1 This is a stock Byzantine motive frequently repeated in western — and even 
in Chinese! — art. It is found for example on the archivolts of S. Marco at 
Venice, at Bamberg, in the tympanum of the Caecilienkirche at Cologne 
(Clemen, op. dt. p. 788), in the Grabstein der h. Plektmdus {ibid. p. 789), in 
the tomb of St. Junien, at S. Andrea of Barletta, etc. Such halos are typical 
of the Ada group miniatures and ivories. 

2 The sculptures at Beaulieu are illustrated by Vitry et Briere, op. cit. pi. V. 
The Ndjera tomb is reproduced by M. Bertaux in Andr6 Michel, op. cii. II, 1, p. 
242. 

3 My suggestion that the Gilabertus of Toulouse is to be identified with the 
Gislebertus of Autun has been received in some quarters with incredulity. I do 
not insist upon the point. This question of hands is one seldom susceptible of 
absolute proof, and which must always remain largely a matter of personal con- 
viction. If it will help to maintain the peace, I shall not contradict, whatever 
my belief may be, anyone who asserts that Gislebertus of Autun was one, and 
Gilabertus of Toulouse another of the same name, which was distinctly not a 
common one, but still not unprecedented, especially in Burgundy. A certain 
type of mind will always find satisfaction in arguing that the poems of Homer were 
not written by Homer, but by another Homer. With such I shall not quarrel. 
The essential point is recognition of the facts that Gilabertus of Toulouse is of 
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Figure 23. — Sculptures from La Daurade: Museum: Toulouse 
(Haute-Garonne) . 



The capitals of the cloister of La Daurade at Toulouse, now 
gathered together in the museum, are of two distinct periods. 
The earlier is closely analogous to the cloister at Moissac, as we 
may easily convince ourselves by comparing the two Daniels. 
It is indeed difficult to determine which is the older. On the 
whole the Daurade seems to be slightly the more archaic; but in 
any case the two monuments must be nearly contemporaneous. 
It is evident that the cloister of Santo Domingo de Silos was well 
known to these artists. The second group of Daurade capitals 
is of much later date; some of them are by the same hand as the 
sculptures of the chapter house. 

The jamb sculptures (Fig. 23) have little relationship to those 

Burgundian derivation; that his art comes out of Autun; and that his style, 
however different superficially, is essentially Gislebertian. This much will, I 
venture to predict, not be disputed by anyone really familiar with the monu- 
ments. In the first place, where, except at Autun, could Gilabertus possibly 
have been formed? His draperies, so closely parallel to Autun, are like those 
found nowhere else in the entire range of Romanesque art. Compare the 
Thomas of Toulouse with the capital of Autun representing the angel warning 
Joseph to flee. The facial types are identical, the eye is done in the same man- 
ner, the heard and hair conventions are very like, the drapery on the right leg 
of the Toulouse figure is identical with that on the left leg of St. Joseph, being 
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of St.-Etienne. It is evident at a glance that they are much less 
vital. They are, as Voge recognized nearly thirty years ago, flat 
imitations of Chartres. One perceives, however, that they are 
much later in date than their original. This is clear not only in 
the less vigorous modelling, in the monotony of the composition, 

and the general common- 
placeness of the execution, 
but in certain of the heads 
which have already Gothic 
character. 

There is, indeed, proof 
that this master worked 
about the end of the cen- 
tury. The draperies of the 
jamb sculptures of the Daur- 
ade are precisely like those 
of the celebrated Annunci- 
ation of the Toulouse 
museum (Fig. 24) . The head 
of the Gabriel annunciate 
is exceedingly like the head 
of the prophet to the right 
in Figure 23. So striking are 
the points of similarity that it 
would not be difficult to be- 
lieve the two the work of the 
same sculptor. There can be 
no question in any case that 
they are contemporary. 

formed of sagging folds of three parallel lines (a similar convention runs through 
the St.-Etienne capitals), the border of St. Joseph's sleeve has a pattern of dots 
like the falling edge of St. Thomas' mantle, the ear of the angel is the same 
peculiar ear as the ear of the Andrew, the ear of Joseph is like the ear of Herod 
in the Dance of Salome. The capitals of the niche at Autun have, moreover, 
foliage of the same character as the capitals of the niches at Toulouse. At 
Toulouse and at Autun there is the same fondness for border ornaments, the 
same preoccupation with covering the entire surface with a network of decora- 
tive lines. The feet are not very dissimilar — compare those of the St. Peter at 
Autun with those of the Herod at Toulouse. The hands at Toulouse are more 
developed. There are the same horizontal bandings on legs and arms at Tou- 
louse and Autun. The legs of the beardless apostle holding a scroll finished by 
Gilabertus have draperies very like those of the right leg of the tall standing 
figure to the left of the Autun aureole. 




Figure 24. — ^Annunciation: Museum: 
Toulouse (Haute-Garonne). 
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Now the head of the Toulousan Gabriel annunciate is almost 
equally close to the heads of the four glorious jamb sculptures that 
raise the portal of Valcabrere to more than antique heights.^ It 
is only upon second thoughts we perceive that the radiance of 
this remarkable work proceeds from the heads, or to be more 
exact, from three of the heads, and from the outer figure on the 
right-hand side; the rest is not only inferior, but intolerably 
iDlundering. There can be no doubt that two very unequal hands 
worked together on this portal. 

The finer of these hands, as we have said, is close to the master 
of the Toulouse Annunciation. His heads have the same stern 
quality as that of the Gabriel; like that one could almost believe 
them inspired by an archaic Greek model. They are, indeedj 
extraordinarily fine. In looking at them, we seem to breathe the 
atmosphere of demigods and heroes. This twelfth century artist 
of the Pyrenees attains all that Rome would have been, but never 
was. 

His uncouth assistant is of little intrinsic merit, and probably 
a local light, since we find his hand again in the addossed figures 
of the neighboring cloisters of St.-Bertrand-de-Comminges.^ In 
the tympanum of Valcabrere he seems to be trying feebly to 
imitate Burgundian models. His was clearly an unskilful chisel 
of the end of the twelfth century. 

Indeed the significance of the Valcabrere sculptures in this 
connection lies in the fact that their date can be determined. 
The church of Valcabrere was consecrated in 1200. The portal 
must, therefore, have been executed somewhat before this time. 

All this brings the date of the Toulouse Annunciation and the 
Daurade fragments down to at least the last quarter of the twelfth 
century. It is exceedingly improbable that they are earlier than 
1175. 

Closely related to the Daurade fragments in style, is the holy- 
water basin from Narbonne, now also preserved in the museum of 
Toulouse. So far as I know, no one has ever suspected this of 
being earlier than the end of the twelfth century. 

The portal of Carennac^ is of the school of the pilgrimage rather 
than of that of Burgundy, although the priory was Cluniac, and 

1 Illustrated by Vitry et Bri^re, op. mt. pi. XXVIII, fig. 6. 

2 lUustrated by Vitry et Briere, op. dt. pi. XXVIII, fig. 7. 

3 lUustrated by Baum, Romanische Baukunst in Frankreichj Stuttgart, 
Hoffmann, 1910, 4to, p. 89. 
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it is not certain that the pilgrims passed this way. In the style 
is conspicuous that mixture of influences which is the peculiarity 
of pilgrimage art. Influences of Burgundy are not absent; 
reminiscences of Santiago, of Souillac, of Toulouse may be traced. 
The division of the composition by horizontal and vertical bands 
recalls Conques on the one hand, and St.-Junien on the other. 
One has the impression at St.-Junien that the sculptor has been 
largely influenced by some work in metal, a chasse or an altar- 
frontal such as those 
of St.-Gilles and 
Santiago described so 
minutely in the Guide. 
The peculiarities of 
the Carennac com- 
position seem to be 
determined by the 
attempt to accommo- 
date an original, rec- 
tangular in shape, to 
the lunette of a tym- 
panum. One of the 
most striking borrow- 
ings at Carennac is 
the head of the apostle to Christ's left in the second row. This 
is a modernized but faithful copy of Guglielmo's Jeremiah at 
Cremona.^ As for date, the Carennac portal seems about con- 
temporary with that of Conques. It may consequently be as- 
signed to ca. 1130. 

The tympanum at Mauriac presents obvious points of contact 
with that of Carennac. It is later and more Burgundian; and 
we notice here in the folds of the draperies over the abdomens the 
influence of the school of the West, which does not appear at 
Carennac. The lions under the jambs are certainly Lombard. 
Mauriac is situated in the remote mountains of Auvergne, and 
the style might well be retarded. I doubt whether this portal is 
earlier than 1150. 

The composition of the fine frieze at Carrion de los Condes 

(Fig. 25) is certainly derived from a Limoges chasse; in this case 

we are able to put our finger upon the very model. It is the 

reliquary formerly at Santo Domingo de Silos, but now preserved 

1 Illustrated by Monteverdi, op. cit. p. 14. 



Figure 25. — Detail of Frieze: Carrion de 
LOS Condes (Palencia) : Santiago. 
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in the museum at Burgos. There is further evidence that the 
chief master of Carri6n — he obviously did not work alone — knew 
Santo Domingo; for his style is closely related to the well-known 
Annunciation of the cloister.^ I almost question in fact whether 
that work be not by his very hand. The master of Carri6n also 
sought inspiration in other quarters besides. He seems to have 
known the later work at Charlieu, and to have taken from it his 
hands and feet of such peculiar type, and the angel sculptured in 
relief on the column. Certain capitals and his organ-pipe draper- 
ies show knowledge of the fagade of St.-Trophime of Aries. 
From Provence came also without doubt the idea of a sculptured 
frieze. The bestarred aureole may have been inspired by Con- 
ques. The voussures are derived from some monument of Saint- 
onge, possibly Aulnay. Numerous motives have been taken from 
Toulouse and Santiago. 

Since our sculptor knew the frieze of St.-Trophime, he must 
have worked after 1152. On the other hand he was earlier than 
Mateo. He shows no knowledge of the Portico de la Gloria, 
although he was clearly acquainted with the earlier work at 
Santiago. The activity of Mateo must have begun in the early 
70^s. We can, therefore, date the Carrion frieze to ca. 1165. 

Aesthetically, this is one of the grand achievements of the 
twelfth century. Ruined and battered as it is, we recognize in it 
immediately the expression of a great creative mind. The 
apostles, especially to the left, are of superb contour and delicious 
rhythm. 

The much restored Christ of the north portal of Lugo is inspired 
by the Christ of Carrion. 

The inferior and later work at Mimizan also evidently owes 
much to Carrion. Mimizan, in turn, seems to have been one of 
the sources for the north portal of Chartres. The sculptor of the 
side portal at St.-Benoit-sur-Loire likewise appears to have known 
Carri6n. The sculptures of Sauveterre have been ruined by 
restoration. Originally they probably came close to Mimizan, 
and showed points of direct contact with Spain. 

A curious combination of influences is shown by a capital 
coming from Sahagun, now at San Marcos of L^on (Fig. 26). 
The artist had been to Santo Domingo de Silos and had been 
impressed by the sculptures in the cloisters. He combines heads 
copied from the early work of the eleventh century with draperies 
1 Illustrated by M. Bertaux in Andre Michel, op. cit. II, 1, p. 228. 
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taken from the Annunciation. He must, therefore, have worked 
after 1170. His activity is doubtless to be connected with the 
consecration of 1183. 

A different set of influences came to the front in the extraordi- 
nary sculptures of Sanguesa (Fig. 27). The close relationship to 
the jamb sculptures of Chartres is obvious. The master of the 
left-hand side— he has signed his name, Leodegarius (Leger)— 
seems, indeed, to have drawn his inspiration solely from Chartres; 

but the finer artist of the 
right-hand jamb knew St.- 
Loup-de-Naud and Autun as 
well. His sensitively mod- 
elled heads and his draperies 
both recall the Autun tym- 
panum. In the tympanum 
and upper part of the fa9ade 
other hands are at work. 
The Last Judgment of rudi- 
mentary type recalls the 
' -.^^.^ -^ ■ i'"iii^i Moissac tympanum, but it 

^f ^1w ^ ' ■ f^-^^ iri?-!^y' "^^^^1 surmounts a Virgin and 

Apostles in arches after the 
manner of Chartres. The 
spandrels are filled with mis- 
cellaneous bits of sculpture, 
some of whiqh show Lombard influence; the upper part of the 
portal with statues in niches is inspired by Pictave models. The 
architecture recalls Notre-Dame-la-Grande of Poitiers. 

The date of Sanguesa is a delicate question. The church was 
given, it is known, to St. John of Jerusalem in 1132. It would be 
natural to suppose that the reconstruction was begun immediately 
afterwards. The sculptors of the portals, however, knew 
Chartres; and it is the orthodox belief that the portal of Chartres 
was not begun until 1145. Of all the derivatives of Chartres, 
Sanguesa is by far the most archaic; we may, therefore, assign 
the portal to ca. 1150. 

The remarkable sculptures at Ripoll are a work of the same 
class. Jamb sculptures from the Ile-de-France, draperies like 
those of Gilabertus at Toulouse, rinceaux taken from Nicold's 
work at Sagra S. Michele, voussures from St. -Denis, a saw-tooth 
moulding from Rome, monsters from Lombardy, drapery and 




FiGUKE 26. — Capital from Sahagun 
San Marcos: Leon. 
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heads from the work of GugUelmo, a technique influenced by the 
bronze doors of Novgorod in Russia, all combined in a most ex- 
traordinary composition that follows episode for episode a tenth 
century Catalan manuscript. This work impresses one as later 
than Sangiiesa, but it must have been executed before 1160. 

San Miguel of Estella is 
distinctly more advanced. 
The convention of hatching 
to represent the feathers of 
the wings, common in Spanish 
sculpture of this period, is, 
perhaps, derived from Byzan- 
tine originals through ivories 
of the Ada group. The heads 
of the addossed figures of 
Estella are inspired by those 
of the right jamb at Sangtiesa, 
but are coarser and later. 
Certain draperies seem to 
have been influenced by the 
master of Carri6n. Others 
recall the fagade of St.- 
Trophime of Aries. The 
prophets seem inspired by 
those of the Daurade at Tou- 
louse. We are evidently 
about 1185. 

The master of San Miguel 
of Estella worked also at 
Tudela. Although these 
sculptures have been extrava- 
gantly praised, they do not seem, in point of fact, to be of extra- 
ordinary merit. 

The work at Armentia is more interesting. This is in some 
ways the most typical of all the pilgrimage churches. Ideas bor- 
rowed from everywhere — caryatids from Chartres, apparently, 
however, not taken directly, but through some intermediary 
which I cannot determine; a tympanum that seems like the weak- 
est and faintest echo of Autun; draperies borrowed now from 
Aries, now from the master of Carri6n, now from Chartres; a 
labyramb and two angels that is like a magnification of an abacus 
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Figure 27. — West Jamb: Santa 
Maria la Real: Sanugesa 
(Navarra) . 
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in the Moissac cloister; and withal a wistful tenderness — such is 
the work donated by the bishop of Calahorra, D. Rodrigo Cas- 
cante (1146-1190). These sculptors must have been active about 
the same time as the master of San Miguel of Estella, and they did 

not know Mateo's 
work at Santiago. 

-^'ici ^ ^^^^'i " • ' W® ™^y infer, there- 

■ '^P^fi '' ^yPy I ^j^SKUtM ^^^^' ^^^^ Armentia 
p ■jfr^fc^W ^j^Bllfe^^^f^^B dates from about 

A typical monu- 
ment of pilgrimage 
art isj or alas was, 
the church of Ste.- 
Foy at Morlaas. A 
Cluniac priory on 
the road and dedi- 
cated to the great 
saint of Conques, it 
naturally fell under 
precisely the same 
influences as the 
monuments beyond 
the Pyrenees. The 
restoration of the 
nineteenth century 
has unhappily re- 
duced the magnifi- 
cent portal (Fig. 28) 
to an even more pitiable state than the sculptures of St.-Sernin. 
What remains is, indeed, a modern copy. A few fragments pre- 
served in the local museum and casts under the rafters of the roof 
are all that can give an idea of the quality of what must have 
been one of the most interesting portals of southern Europe. 

A conspicuous element in the style is the evident Burgundian 
influence. The twin portals with tympana grouped under a 
larger tympanum recall Avallon. It is true that twin portals are 
characteristic of Santiago, where the iconography of the north 
portal with Christ and the evangelists had analogies with Mor- 
la£s. Since the tympana of both Santiago and Avallon are 
destroyed, an exact conclusion cannot safely be drawn. The 




Figure 28. — Detail op Jambs: Ste.-Foy: 
Morlaas (Basses-Pyrenees). 
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Flight into Egypt of the right-hand tympanum resembles vaguely 
the unforgettable rendering of the same theme at Bois-Ste.-Marie. 
The addossed jamb figures are placed high up, in the Burgundian 
manner; they float Hke the figures on the archivolt of Anzy-le- 
Duc. The movement of the angels in one of the capitals to the 
left is distinctly Burgundian. There is 
noticeable likewise the influence of the 
master of the southern porch of St.-Sernin 
who also worked at Santiago. His are the 
draperies, his the feet, his the movement of 
the apostles. From Lombardy came the 
caryatids of the trumeau and of the vous- 
sure with the elders. The elders them- 
selves, like the figures of the outer vous- 
sures, all seated on a roll-moulding, are later 
derivatives of the north portal at Toro. We 
are clearly at the beginning of the last 
quarter of the twelfth century. 

In the cloister of Oviedo are two curious 
reliefs, dating, perhaps, from about 1200, 
representing Peter and' Paul. This strange 
art, in which the vigorous archaic modelling 
of the draperies and bodies contrasts so 
strangely with the Gothically immobile 
faces, reappears at Santillana del Mar, where 
in the cloister are, by the same hand, a 
Virgin, a Santa Juliana with devil, and a 
most impressive Christ. The strange altar 
at Santillana is of a different style, and not 
closely connected with any other work 
known to me. Its least distant relatives are 
Leire on the one hand, and the Puerta de las Platerias on the 
other; as both of these are stations on the road, it may be in a 
manner considered a derivative of the art of the pilgrimages, as 
the crude sculptures of San Quirce may be grouped with Leire. 




Figure 29.— Two 
Apostles : CImara 
Santa: Oviedo. 



We have now arrived at the moment when there dawned in 
Spain a third period of sculpture, unhappily of brief duration, 
but in some respects even more brilliant than that which opened 
the twelfth century. This golden age is ushered in by the sculp- 
tures of the Camara Santa of Oviedo (Fig. 29). In the dim light 
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of a small chapel, the figures of supernatural apostles are addossed 
two by two against the vaulting-shafts. An Egyptian solemnity 
invests these sculptures, which, indeed, unite the fervor and imag- 
ination of Spain, the restraint of France, the delicacy of Burgundy^ 
the strength of Toulouse, and the mystery of the Middle Ages. 
In comparison even the Portico de la Gloria seems coarse and cold. 
This, not that, is the supreme masterwork. 

Who was this superhumanly gifted sculptor? I was at one time 
tempted to believe that the Oviedo Cdmara Santa was an early 
work of Mateo. But the hypothesis, seductive as it is, cannot be 
held. Notwithstanding the many analogies, the difference in 
style is too great. The Oviedo master is a comet which flashes 
with extraordinary brilliance across the horizon, then disappears.. 
At a period when the sculptors of northern France were listlessly 
repeating the timeworn gospel of Chartres; when Provence was 
sinking into such senility as the tympanum of Maguelonne; when 
Benedetto had not yet awakened Lombardy to new life; when 
his own compatriots were patching together works out of stolen 
fragments with as little conscience as a modern architect and as 
little coherence as a crazy quilt, this unknown artist created out of 
his own genius a great and a new manner. We can say that he is 
related to, or even derived from, the sculptures at Carrion; but 
we still have not plucked the heart of his mystery. Nothing in 
Toulouse, nothing in Languedoc, nothing in Spain (unless it be 
Santo Domingo de Silos), I almost wrote nothing in Europe, sur- 
passes the apostles of Oviedo. 

Mateo knew Oviedo, certainly. He knew much else besides. 
The Christ of the Puerta de las Platerias (Fig. 11), which must 
be part of the original doorway, since specifically mentioned in 
the Guide, exercised a profound influence upon Mateo as, indeed^ 
upon much other work of the twelfth century. The " organ-pipe '' 
draperies so famihar at Aries seem for example to have been here 
originated. Mateo's lovely St. James (Fig. 30) is certainly de- 
rived from this model. 

From Vezelay Mateo came by his jamb sculptures, raised above 
the columns; the great figure of the Deity in the centre of the 
tympanum, and the figure on the trumeau below; perhaps, too, 
the idea of a porch. From Lombardy — or was it peradventure 
ApuHa?— came the figure which passes as the portrait of the 
artist, and the monsters under the columns, the latter, perhaps, 
by the way of Provence. From Aries came, I suppose, the pro- 
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portions of his Jamb figures, which seem to approach this canon 
more closely than that of northern France. 

The result of these influences, plus the genius of Mateo, was 
the first work of Gothic sculpture in Europe. Neither the Porte- 
Ste.-Anne of Pari§, nor the jambs of Senlis foreshadowed to such 
an extent the future development of the style. It is not too much 
to say that the work of Mateo stood to the thirteenth century in 
much the same relationship as that in which the early school of 
the pilgrimages stood to the twelfth century. 




Figure 30. — Portico de la Gloria: Cathedral: Santiago de Com- 
posTELA (La Coruna). 

Little of Mateo^s life is known. We find him at work at San- 
tiago in 1168; twenty years later the doors of the Portico de la 
Gloria (Figs. 30 and 31) were hung, so that the sculptures must 
have been essentially finished by this time. As late as 1217, 
however, he was still master-builder at Compostela. 

The Portico de la Gloria is in quality less fine than the Ca- 
mara Santa of Oviedo. This or that detail has been surpassed 
by this or that master of northern France. But for the sum of 
the impressions it remains, perhaps, the most overwhelming 
monument of mediaeval sculpture. 

5 
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Figure 31. — Group of Saints: Portico de la Gloria: Cathedral: 
Santiago de Compostela (La Coruna). 

Notwithstanding the casts which were made for the South 
Kensington Museum, the polychromy is still on the whole well 
preserved. This singularly increases the realism of the figures. 
In northern Europe the coloring of the statues has usually been 
destroyed; but one suspects that it was never as vivid and 
naturalistic as that which still remains on Mateo's work. These 
figures are, indeed, almost startling, they seem so to jump out at 
us; their effect may be compared to that produced by certain 
Florentine painters of the Quattrocento such as Castagno or 
Pollaiuolo. Their existence is realized with extraordinary facility. 
They anticipate the naturalism of Claus Sluter. 
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We have here not the mystic profound art of the Gothic cathe- 
drals of the north; it is much more a good-natured realism not 
without a streak of vulgarity; an art which would impress quickly 
the passing crowd and required no painstaking study for its ap- 
preciation. In all this it is fair to see the point of view of the 
average pilgrim with his interest in the extraordinary, his hon- 
hommerie, and his, perhaps, not over-profound intellect. 

The influence of the art of Mateo, as might be expected, was 
enormous. The sculptures of the cathedral of Orense have long 
been recognized as having been inspired by the Portico de la 
Gloria. Although they are assuredly far from equalling their 
original, they by no means deserve the aspersions which it has 
been fashionable to heap upon them. The western portal of San 
Vicente of Avila is one of the best works inspired by Mateo; in 
quality it is indeed little if at all below his level. It seems here 
as if the Mateo tradition had been purified by fresh drafts from 
Burgundy. The Annunciation of the west portal, as M. Bertaux 
recognized, is by the same hand. Ciudad Roderigo and Toro 
may also be considered as derivatives of Mateo. 

But it was not only in Spain that the influence of Mateo was 
felt. His art, as little as that of his predecessors, found in the 
Pyrenees a barrier. 

The sculptors of Bamberg sought inspiration from Mateo. It 
has been much discussed whether the apostles and prophets of 
the choir screen are derived from Saxony, from Byzantine tradi- 
tion, or from Toulouse. It is probable that the sculptor was 
acquainted not only with Saxony and the sculptures of St.- 
Etienne and Cahors,but also with the jamb sculptures of Santiago. 
His Isaiah^ is reminiscent of the prophet to the left of the left-hand 
doorway at Santiago. This Compostelan prophet seems indeed 
to have inspired the facial type of the school of Bamberg. The 
Bamberg sculptors were also influenced by the Daniel of Santiago 
(Fig. 31, second statue from left). The Hosea^ is manifestly in- 
spired by this model of which it reproduces even the curls. The 
Bamberg ''smile'' may as well be derived from Santiago direct, 
as via Reims. 

Internal evidence, therefore, justifies the inference that the mas- 
ter of Bamberg had been to Compostela. Now there is external 

1 Illustrated by Weese, op. cit. p. 7. It is the prophet holding a saw, next to 
the David. 

2 Illustrated by Weese, op. cit. p. 4. 
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proof that he had been to the Holy Land. He has sculptured 
his own portrait in the tympanum of the Gnadettir. On the sleeve 
of his coat may clearly be seen a cross, indicating that he had 
made the pilgrimage to the Holy Land. We are probably justi- 
fied in assuming that, like so many others, he combined this 
journey with that to Santiago. 

It was, however, in France that the work of Mateo proved most 
fecund. His St. James on the central trumeau of Santiago (Fig. 
30) is the ancestor of the Beaux Dieux of Chartres and Amiens. 
The great porches of Chartres were, perhaps, inspired by Mateo's 
Portico de la Gloria, which, as originally built, must have pro- 
duced a not dissimilar effect. 

The sculptors of Reims sought inspiration at Santiago. The 
statue of Daniel, on the left jamb of the Portico de la Gloria 
(Fig. 31, second statue from the left) determined the type which 
gives the school of Reims its peculiar and unforgettable character. 
It is the influence of archaic Santiago that lifts Reims above the 
classicism and monotony of the work at Amiens or the south 
portal of Chartres. Everywhere through the cathedral of Reims 
echoes and reechoes the theme of the Daniel of Santiago, but 
varied and beautified. We recognize it in the angels of the but- 
tresses, in the angel of the Annunciation, almost unaltered in the 
Sourire, embellished and transposed, but still unmistakable in 
the Joseph, in the Anna, in the Queen of Sheba, in the Solomon, in 
the caryatid of the west fagade, in the angels of the Coronation.^ 

It is, I think, admitted by competent critics that the sculp- 
tures of Reims show German influence. It has not, however, so 
far as I am aware, been remarked that the head of a prophet about 
the rose of the south transept^ reproduces the Jonah of the Bam- 
berg choir screen.3 ^pj^^ Reims figure, I think, must be a work of 
that sculptor of the second atelier at Bamberg, who has been 
suspected on independent grounds of having been connected 
first with the earlier atelier at Bamberg, then with Reims (where 
he shows himself especially familiar with the transepts) before 
being called to direct the second Bamberg ateher. I detect, in- 
deed, his hand at Reims also in an angel of a buttress of the south 
fagade.^ The suspicion arises that it may have been this master 

1 All these sculptures are reproduced bv Vitry, La Cathedrale de Reims, Paris, 
1920, Folio. 

2 Illustrated by Vitry, op. cit. II. pi. LVII. 

3 Illustrated by Weese, op. cit. II, p. 4. 

4 Illustrated by Vitry, op. cit. II, pi. LXVIII. 
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who fetched the smile of Mateo^s Daniel from Santiago and 

handed it on to the ^^ Joseph master ^^ of Reims. 

However this may be, the debt of the sculptors of Reims to 

Santiago does not end with the smile. Other facial types appear 

to be derived from the same original. More than this, the Reims 

sculptors owe to Santiago one of their happiest innovations. At 

Chartres, at Amiens, at Senlis, in all the older northern French 

portals, the jamb figures stand in rigid rows, facing nearly or 

quite stark outwards. Mateo had animated his (Fig. 31); they 

turn as if to talk with each other. Now this motive of Mateo^s 

is reproduced at Reims. 

A. KiNGSLEY Porter. 
Harvard University. 



